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ABSTRACT 

Descriptive and evaluative information i s provided on 
the approach used by Mitchell College, a small^ private, liberal arts 
junior college, to meet the heeds of learning disabled (LD) students. 
Iritrbductbry material cites the grbwihg number of LD adults pursuing 
post secondary educat ibhal bpt ibhs and describes the development b£ a 
learning resource center (LRC) at the college tb provide academic 
support to LD and other students, Next^ the gbals and objectives bf 
the LRC aire specified^ including : ( 1 ) to conduct informal, and/br 
formal diagnostic assessment of students referred tb the LRC; (2J to 
develop an individualized educational program for each student which 
states performance objectives to be met; (3) tb provide tutbfirig in 
study techniques and time management , textbook reading^ note taking, 
memory techniques , test talcing^ reading comprehension^ vocabulary 
development, written expression and proofreading, verbal and math 
problem solving^ and interpretation of visual and (4) to 

^?Y?^^P_^_90D^iD?™^_9?_?9?^?'Dic_?l*PP°?'^_ services . Following a 
description of the program and the diagnostic procedure used , results 
are presented from an evaluation of the LRC based on data on students 

served, faculty/administrator surveys, and participant surveys^ 

Finally, a discussion is presented of implications for future program 
development and continued investigation, in addition to survey 
instruments, appendices provide a complete Learning Skills Diagnostic 
Packet, which contains goals and objectives for skill areas, informal 
assessmen . techniques, and diagnostic profiles for each skill area. 
(LAD 
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Abstract 

Increasing numbers of students with learning disabilities are 
attending colleges and universities; There is a growing interest among 
college personnel concerning accommodations and services to meet the 
needs of these young adults in a postsecondary setting. This paper describes 
the approach used by a smail, private, ixberai arts junior college which 
was the recipient of a three year federally funded grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services (Grant #G008161598) . Goals and objectives of the project ^ program 
description and evaluation results are presented. Implications for future 
program development* and areas warranting continued investigation are discussed. 



L_a^rDduc t ion 

Ctillcge personnel are now witnessing a phenomenon which has 
imptications for admissions staff, faculnvi and administrations-satisfactory 
completion of high school and exploration of postsecondary options by 
learning dLsatloa (LD) young adults. These students who are of at least 
average intellige ..ce are characterized by a broad variety of learning 
problems generally related to processing information. There are LD 
students who may well be qualified to pursue educational goals beyond high 
school as an alternative to entering the work force or enrolling in 
vocational- technical schools. Estimates on a national level indicate 
that LD students constitute from one to threp percent of elementary and 
secondary enrollments. Increasing numbers of these young people are 
enrolling in universities and two or fcor-year colleges. This paper presents 
the approach used b}' a small, private, liberal arts junior college to meet 
the needs of LD students. 

Historically, there is ample evidence that changes in the composition 
of the national student body have occurred and will continue to do so 
through the year 2000 (Carnegie Council, 1980). Over a period of several 
years, our institution struggled with the problems of effectively meeting 
the needs of its increasing numbers of so-called "uriderprepared" students. 
A "transition" program was designed which included a package of develop- 
mental courses f ocus ing on correcting academic weaknesses . Students witii 
poor high school records and placement test scores were advised to enroll 
in this program. Through a self-study conducted in preparation for an 
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accreditation visit it was further determined that a major effort was 
needed to deal with the growing numbers of students having specific 
learning disabilities detected after admission to the college. An outside 
learning disabilities cdrisultarit was retained who met with individual 
faculty members, academic departments, counseling and admissions staff, 
administrators (particularly the Dean of the College) and students. 
Input from al± facets of the college community was instrumental in generating 
support for a project to develop methods and procedures for helping a small 
number of LD students. As a result of a grant proposal submitted to the 
U.S. Department of Education, funding was obtained which enabled the 
college to develop a Learning Resource Center (LRC) , an academic support 
service available both to LD students and any student requiring assistance 
in learning how to learn. 
LRC Goals and Objectives 

Goals which have provided a fdUridatidri for the Learning Resource 
Center include: 

1. Development of a model program of services to facilitate the 
participation of identified: learning disabled (LD) students 
in a private two-year college. 

2. Development of a learning resource center to assist other 
students with unidentified or undisclosed learning difficulties. 

To implement these goals, specific objectives vere developed and include 
the fblldwing: 

1. To conduct informal and/or for.nal diagnostic assessment of students 
referred to the LRC. 
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To develop an iridivlriualiz'^cl educational program tor each 
student which states performance objectives to be met. 
To provide individualized tutoring in skills for gerieraliza t ion 
to subj ect matter . Skill areas include : 

A. Study Techniques arid Time Mariageirierit 

B . Textbook Readirig 

C. Note Taking 

D. Memory Techniques 

E. Test Taking 

F. Reading eomprehensxon 

G. Vocabulary Development 

H. Written Expr2ssion and Proofreading 

I. Solving Verbal and Math Problems 

J. interpretation of Visual Material (graphs, tables) 
To develop a continuum of academic support services, including 
individualized tutoring, academic counseling, and iris truer ibrial 
activities and miaterials to be utilized irideperideotly by studerits 
as shown in Figure I . 
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Figure 1 

Con t inuum o f Academic Support Services 



Individualized 
Academic Activities 



Academic Counseling; independent 
Indivifiual/Small Group Academic Activities 



-Individual Skills 
Tutoring 

-Tutoring in Content 
Area Subject Matter 



-Course Selecti on 

-Course Load 
-Course Schedul irig 
-Career Choices 
-Faculty Liaison 



-Learning Activity 
Packets 

-Taped Textbooks 

-Oral/Uhtimed Exams 

-Taped Lectures 

-Tapes S Written 
Exercises for Skills 
Development 



Program Desctiption 

Two groups of students are seirved by the Learning Resource Center: 
I) 8-10 students formally identified as LD prior to admission to the 
college, and 2) students already enrolled in the college who are experiencing 
drfficuitres in their coursework. Individual and small group tutoring in 
skills is provided by a learning specialist who is trained in diagnostic 
evaluation and instructional techniques. These techniques help students 
with learning disabilities t-- develop compensatory methods for dealing 
with learning problems. Tutoring focuses on the acquisition of strategies 
which students can apply to any course. This learning to learn approach 
has been selected as a method to teach students skills for generalization 
to a variet;^' of content courses. In addition to skill'^ tutoring, the 
Learning Resource Center cddrdinates a variety of services (see Figure I ) 
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including availability of taped textbooks, oral and uritiiTied testing; 
and independent learning modules for skill development; 

Diagnos tic Procedure . To help students pinpoint specific skills which 
they may be lacking, a comprehensive diagnostic procedure has been developed 
by LRC staff. Students with learning disabilities mast develop methods for 
organizing their approach to gathering information presented in class, 
processing, reviewing and retrieving this information. Witi-out the 
ability to execute these skills in an individually prescribed manner which 
takes into account the student's strengths and weaknesses in learning style, 
a student in all likelihood is at greater risk of failure in coursework. 
The Learning Skills Diagnostic Packet (LSDP) (see Appendix A) serves 
both as an assessment and instructional tool. This packet is designed to 
measara student mastery in notetaking, test taking, textbook use and 
study habits. It contains goals and objectives, informal assessment proce- 
dures, and student diagnostic profiles. The entire packet can be used 
with a student or specific skill areas can be selected based upon the judgment 
of the student and learning spiecialist. Learning Resource Center staff 
have judgmentally determined minimal standards of acceptable performance 
for each goal area. Fdlldwing assessment, the diagnostic profile is 
reviewed with each student. If pretest mastery is achieved according to 
the standard indicated for each goal area, further instruction is not 
warranted. If the student does not achieve at the minimal standard, 
instruction is planned for those objectives not mastered. Since motivation 
is an important factor to bear in mind when working with students experiencing 
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learning dif f icul ties ^ the learning specialist teaches skills through a 
course from the college curriculum in which the student is enrolled. For 
example, if it is dotermined through the diagnostic packet that a student 
has riot achieved the minimal standard for cdmpetericy in ridtetaking, the 
learning specialist selects a course from the student's schedule and 
implements skills instruction through that course. Learning disabled 
students may require assistance in generalizing specific skills from one 
course to another so this factor is aiso addressed in the tutoring program 
designed for the LD college student. 

The rationale in using this mastery model packet is not only to 
assist students to recognize their weaknesses but also to provide a syste- 
matic task analysis approach to individual instruction in a skill area. 
Lessons corresponding to specific objectives for each goal area are then 
developed by LRC staff. Students are actively involved in monitoring 
their efforts to improve their skills. Since this diagnostic packet was 
used for the first time during Fall 1983, no Ibrigitudal data is available. 
However, initial results from this irifbrmal criteriori-ref erericed 
assessment process indicate that 80% of LD students participating in the 
program were deficient in learning skill? which can be applied to college 
cdursewdrk. 



In determining whether goals identified by the LRC are being met, a 



varie ty of measure have been used to assess both program process and 
product. The key evaluation question for evaluation of program process is: 
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To what extent has the program implemented the activities which were 
designed to meet the program goals? To answer this question, review of 
program impieinen tat ion wa.^ conducted using project records and staff 
interviews. Evaluation of program product focused on the effectiveness of 
the LRC. The evaluation question for program product is: To what extent 
has the program goal of assisting students with learning difficulties 
been accomplished? To answer this question, a number of techniques were 
used. Quantitative measures included a) the Faculty/Administration 
Questionnaire, b) the Student Questionnaire (both questionnaires in 
Appendix B) , arid c) data pertaining to grade point averages of tD students. 
Qualitative techniques pertaining both to program process and product 
iricluded iriterviews with students and jEacnity. 

Data analysis consisted of descriptive statistics utilizing percentages 
arid m«ans as well as inferential statistics such as the chi-square and 
related t~test. In addition, open-ended responses on attitude measures 
were included so that themes in responses could be identified. 

Program Process . Academic support services are provided at the LRC 
for students identitied as LD prior to admission. The LRC also serves as 
a canpu^ resource center for any student experiericirig learning problems. 
Table 1 presents data gathered over two years of program Deration 
regarding number of students served and tutoring hbUrs provided. 



insert Table 1 here 
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Another aspect of implement irig this support program involves screen- 
ing ana acceptance of LD applicants prior to enrollment. To select 
qualified participants for the current academic year, a total of 70 
interviews were conducted by project staff in cbbperatibri with the 
Admissions Department, an increase of 20 applicants from the first year 
LD services were available. 

Program Product . Questionnaires were distributed to faculty and 
ac^minis trators as well as students at the conclusion of the 1982-83 
academic year. Data on the quality point averages (QPA) of participating 
LD students is gathered each semester. Results of data analyis follow: 

A. Faculty yAdministration Qaestionna xre 



Faculty and admin: r.trators were sent a questionnaire (Appendix B) 
which addressed their knowledge of the LRC program (items 1-8) , 
their attitudes toward learning disabled college students and the 
LRC program strengths, weaknesses ^ and recominendatibris . All forms 
were c istributed through the campus mail and returned andnymdusly 
to an external evaluator in sealed envelbpes. 
1 ) Knowledge of the LRC Program 

Table 2 contains the response percentages for the 14 facaity 
and 10 admiriistratbrs who c(>mpleted the questionnaires. 



Insert Table 2 here 



Items 1-8 addressed their knowledge of the LRC program. 



Inspection of the response percentages suggests that many 
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faculty and administrators have become familiar with the 
purpose of the tRC program (items 1,7,8). There continues 
to be uncertainty especially among faculty regarding the 
nature of tb (items 3,6) and testing modifications (item 5). 
A significant difference was found between faculty arid 
administrators on item 2. Whereas 80% of the admiriis trators 
felt that there are Mitchell students with learning disabili- 
ties who were not admitted into the LRC program, 79% of the 
faculty wrre uncertain if this were the case. The uncertainty 
among faculty could suggest lack of understanding of special 
admissibri procedures used in selecting students for the 
LD program. 
2) At t i t ud es To wa^4J)-Ca-Il-eg e S t ud en t s 

Eleven questionnaire items (9,11,^3,15,17,19,21^23,25,27^30) 

- . , 1 

reflected statements about tD college students m general. 



Insert Table 3 here 



Faculty and administration attitudes were first computed by 
summing the responses to the eleven attitude items, dividing 
by eleven, and perfoming a t-test on the resulting means; 
Some of the items (9,15,19,25,27,30) were negative statements 

^These items were taken from the work of Susan Kennedy, St. Joseph College 
West Hartford, Connecticut 
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which were reverse scored (5=1 ^ 4=2^ etc.) for the t-test 
so that high scores reflect positive attitudes. Both 
faculty (x=3.5) and administrators (x=3,9) were found to be 
between "undecided" (coded 3) and "agree" (coded 4) in their 
responses to these 11 items. The t value of 1,2 was riot 
significant (.05 level) so the groups could be cdrisidered to 
have similar attitudes. It cduld be noted, however, that the 
faculty "terid" to be slightly more undecided in their responses. 
It is important to note that both faculty and administrators 

z*^ * . _ ._ _ _ _ _ 

are in agreement regarding the ability of some LD students to 
succeed in college level work (item 21). This measure of 
attitude is evidence of understanding among staff about the 
potential of selected LD students for achieving in a post- 
secondary curriculum- 
3) Attitudes Toward the LRC Program 

Table 3 also contains 14 items (10,12,14,16,18,20,22,24,26,28, 
29,31,32,33) which reflect attitudes toward the LRC program. 

Significant chi-square differences were found betweeri admiriis- 

_ __2 

trators and faculty bri item 10 (X =3.66, df=l, p<:.05) and on 

2 - - 

item 24 (X =9.37, df=4, p<:.05). While both groups agreed on 
item 10 , administrators expressed stronger agreement that the 
LRC has provided services which are needed by some Mitchell 
College students. For item 24, while faculty were undecided. 
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admihistratbrs tended to disagree (no student who is 
perforTriirig below an eleventh grade level on a standardized 
reading test should be accepted at Mitchell College), 
There was also support indicated for testing modifications 
for LD students among both faculty and admini^trat^^'1 (item 12). 
Agreement that information about the LD program should be 
disseminated to regional high school guidance personnel is 
evident among 80% or more of the faculty and administrators 
(item 3i). The LRC was viewed as a resource ceritev for 
students experiencing academic difficulties especially by 
faculty (item 26), Both groups supported the development 
of small study groups through the LRC (item 22). 
The final section of the questionnaire consisted of open-ended 
questions V7hich provided additional information from faculty 
and administrators, Cdmments regarding the program are listed 
in Table 4, 

— — . T 

insert Table 4 here 



B, Stud ent Questi onnaire 

Learning disabled students and referral students who received 
assistance in the LRC during the 1982-83 school year were asked to 
complete a questionnaire regarding their attitudes toward the 
program (Appendix B) . The Student Questionnaire addressed 
students' perceptions regarding the services they received both 
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in the Center and in their work with peer tutors. A final 

section of the form requested cbmiriehts regarding prbgram strengths, 

weaknesses, and recbinirieridatibris . 

Tables 5 arid 6 cbritairi the respbrise percentages for items 1-13 
(5 pbirit scale), arid items 14-22 (4 pbirit scale) respectively. 



Insert Tables 5 and 6 here 



Inspection of the responses suggests that student participants had 
very positive attitudes toward the program services provided. In 
particular, students indicated positive feelings regarding the 
LRC as a good source of assistance lor academic matters with 
staff available at convenient times (items 1^3). 

The majority of students felt that the LRC is an important resource 
at the college (item 9), There was clear agreement ambrig 
respondents in understanding how tb apply skills tb cbursewbrk 
(item 7.) . Some students alsb wbrked with cbriterit tutors duririg 
1982-83. These were either adults or peers who had dembristrated 
cbmpetericy iri a specific course . Studerits iridicated that tutors 
were usually willirig to obtain more infortnation about the 
material if there was such a need (item 21). Objectives of tutoring 
sessions were understood (item 15) as well as tutors' explanations 
(item 17). Additional insight is provided by students' comments 
on open-ended questions about the LRC which are included in 
Table 7. 



Insert Table 7 here 
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e. On;^lft-v Po int AvGragQS (Q.P.A.) 

Satisfactory academic performance is art underlying goat for 
LD students. It is important that skillis taught in a support 
program are generalized to cdursewdrk. A quality point average 
of 2.0 is required to mairttain satisfactory academic standing. 
Table 8 presents data regarding QPA s for bb students enrolled 
in the specialized program as well as QPA s for the entire student 
population. These data suggest that LD student*? can achieve in 
a pbstsecdrtdary setting according to academic standards 
estal^lished by the college. 



Insert Table 8 here 



Discussia rt 

Results from this project suggest that a program of academic support 
services for LD students can be successfully implemented in a junior college 
setting. Both faculty and administrators agree that college is a realistic 
goal for some LD students. Based upon QPA s, it is apparent that achieve- 
ment in mainstream postsecondary education is being experienced by 
participants in an intensive skills tutoring LD support program. 

There are several issues which bear continued investigation in the 
field of postsecondary education and LD students. Researchers must consider 
the characteristics of successful LD college students in an effort to 
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identify factors predicting satisfactory performance in college programs. 
Such inforrnation would be valuable in assisting and counseling high 
schooi LD students who are considering options available following 
graduation. Another area warranting study involves the identification of 
comparison groups to determine what types of interventions are effective 
in facilitating LD students* success in college. It may be possible 
prior to implementation of support services to define a control group 
similar to the experimental group oh such measures as IQ, specific 
learning disabilities, arid levels of furictidriirig in reading arid math. 
Such studies would pirbvide data for comparing the prdgress of LD students 
receivirig specialized iriterveritibris and those who participate in college 
withbut receivirig any supplementary assistance. Finally, as with the 
cbllege population as a whole, there is a range of characteristics 
among LD students which are likely to impinge upon selection of a school 
as well as needs for addttxonal support services. All students must 
consider a number of issues when deciding where to apply to cbllt-ige. 
More information is needed about what colleges and universities are doing 
to assist LD students. It is possible that different approaches are 
evolving depending upon the needs of LD students at a particular iristitu- 
tion. Efforts to gather such information to be shared at the high school 
level could facilitate the selectibri process for the studerit arid promote 
the participation of a sizeable studerit market in pds tsecbridary education. 
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Table 1 

Number of Students Served and Tutoring Honrs Provided by LRC 



... _ .__Seinester 

Program Description Spring 1982 Fall 1982 Spring 1983 Fall 1983 



Students Served; 

LD Students * 16 9 8 

Referral Students 26 33 25 i8 

Total 25 43 34 26 



Tutoring Hoiirs Provided: 

LD Studeritr * 283 249 274 

Referral Students 197 111 " 101 78 

Total 197 394 350 352 



% this tiine, there were no foriiially identified LD students admitted under special procedures who participated 
in the LRC. 



Table 2 

Pfeiceritage of Responses to Faculty /Administration Questionnaire 
Items 1^8; Khov edge of Learning Resource Center Program 



Response^ Percentages 



Surrvey Item Group* Yes Uncertain 



I- Knowledge of LRC Program 

1. i understand the function of the F .93 7 
tRC at Mitchell College. A 100 

2. There are students with learning 
disabilities currently enrolled at 
Mitchell College who were not 

admitted into the special learning _ _ 

disabilities program provided F 14 79 7 ** 

through the LRC. A 86 20 

3. The LRC can assist learning 

disabled students to get rid of F 29 43 28 

their learning problem(s). A 22 ii 67 

4. 'The LRC can provide tutoring for 

any Mitchell College student in a F 50 7 43 

specific subject. A 60 40 

5. Testing modifications can be 

provided fbr learning disabled F 77 23 

students at Mitchell College. A 90 10 

6. Learning disabled students who are 
accepted into the LRC program have 

at least average intelligence on a F 71 22 7 

standardized intelligence test. A 90 10 

7. The LRC has resource materials in 
a variety of skill arras which can 
be used by any admihistratbr * _ _ 

teacher, or student at Mitchell F 7? 14 7 

College. A 90 10 

8. LRC staff work with students F 93 7 
individiiaiiy and in small groups. A 100 



*F - Faculty i N « 14 __ ** p<.05 

A » Administration* N * 10 

21 
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Table 3 

Means and Percentage of Responses to Facuity/Administratiori Questionnaire Items 

9^33: General Attitudes 



SURVEY ITEMS 



GROUP 



RESPONSE PERCENTAGE 
SD U A SA 



1 



2 3 4 5 



II. General Attitudes.: 

9. Students who cannot read well 
enough to handle college level 
texts should riot be in college. 

id. The LRC has provided services 
which are heeded by some 
Mitchell College studerits. 

11. 1 would be willing to expend 
some extra effort in brgariizirig 
special material for a learriirig 
disabled student in my class. 

12. Modifications in the manner of 
testing students should be 
considered for some Mitchell 
College students. 

is. I would like to learn more 

about learning disabilities and 
would appreciate suggestions 
for reading material. 

14. Peer tutors available through 
the LRC have been helpful in 
assisting students with course 
materials . 

15. Unless studerits have a full 

command of writing skills , they 
should riot be awarded a college 
degree, 

16. A reduced course load (fewer 
than four courses) is a 
reasonable alternative for some 
resident studerits at Mitchell 
College who are leatriing 
disabled. 



F 
A 



F 
A 



F 
A 



F 
A 



F 
A 



F 
A 



F 
A 



14 22 14 50 3.0 
10 70 10 10 



43 57 4,6 
100 



43 50 4.3 

33 67 



7 7 71 15 3.8 

10 3d 60 



14 14 57 15 3.7 
14 43 43 



36 57 7 3.7 
13 63 24 



21 21 36 15 3.3 
40 50 10 



2.4 



5.0*** 



4.7 



4.5 



4.1 



4.1 



3.3 



F 
A 



7 50 43 4.2 

20 20 50 10 



3.5 



*F«Facultyi N«i4, A=Administration»_ N=10 

**SD-Strdngly Disagree; D-Disagree; U^Uridecided; A=Agree; SA-Strongly Agree 

***p<.05 

continued . . . 
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table 3f Cbritiriued: 



SURVEY ITEMS 



" Response Percentage - 

GROUP -SD D U A SA Xp % 



17. As an instructor, i would 
welcdtne the challenge of 
having learning disabled 
students in iny class* 



18. 



19. 



28; 



21; 



22; 



23. 



24. 



25, 



F 
A 



It is important that selec- 
tion of textbooks for use in 

courses be based upon 

awareness of the average 
reading leviel of Mitchell 
College students. 

Waiving course requirements 
for students cannot easily 
be justified. 



F 
A 



F 

A 



More infoxnnal contacts between 
LRG staff and faculty would be 
beneficial in increasing aware- 
ness of the goals of the F 
program. ^ 

Some learning disabled students 
are capable of doing college F 
level work. ^ 



The tRC should develop small 
study groups as a means to 
assist students in under^ 
standing course material. 



No student who is performing 
below an eleventh grade level 
on a standardized reading test 
should be accepted at Mitchell 
College. 

College, unlike high school, 
cannot be_ expected to meet 
individual heeds. 



F 
A 



I would participate in a _ 
workshop on learning disabili- 
ties designed for college F 
faculty. A 



F 
A 



F 
A 



P«05 
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22 14 58 i4 
33 33 33 



40 



14 
40 



29 43 
50 40 



14 



14 14 



64 
89 



50 
71 



21 
11 



22 
29 



57 
10 



14 



14 14 



to 



10 



23 



3.5 



7 21 7 43 22 3.5 
10 40 50 



7 7 7 50 29 3.9 
40 50 10 



7 14 64 15 3.9 
13 13 63 11 



64 36 4.4 
50 50 



4.1 



3.8 



2.7 



2.1 



cbritiriued 



4.0 



4.4 



3.3 



3.8 



4.5 



4.1 



4.3 



2.0*** 



1.8 



2b 



Table 3^ Cbritiriued: 



Response Percentage 
GROUP SB - P U A - SA 

SURVEY ITEMS 12 3 4 5 



26. I would refer a student to the F 7 56 A3 4;4 

LRC for acedemic dif f icuities . A till 11«67 4.1 

27. If college students require a _ __ _ 

good deal of supportive aid, F 14 43 21 22 2;5 ^ _ 

they should not be in college. A 50 40 10 1«7 

28. Conferences with a student, 
faculty member arid LRC stajfjE 
would provide an opportunity 
to discuss a student's learn- 
ing .problem as it affects __ _ 
performance in a specific F 71 29 4.3 ^ ^ 
^ A 33 67 4;7 



course. 



29. I would be willing to parti- _ ^ ^ 

cipate in a conference as F 7 14 64 14 3.9 ^ 

described in ^^28^ A 43 37 4.b 



30. I would rather not have to 

make course modifications to _ 

accommodate learning disabled F 7 57 7 21 8 2.6 

students. A 43 43 14 i.9 



31. information about Mitchell s 
program for learning disabled 
students should be disseiTiinated 
to high school guidance person- 
nel within a reasonable F 14 57 29 4.1 
geographic area* A 10 10 70 10 



3.6 



32; There are techniques which can 

be used in teaching college 

courses which will assist learn- 
ing disabled s^tudents in their F 86 14 4.1 
learning; A 16 50 40 4.3 

33. If the LRC were not refunded 
by the Federal government , 
consideration should be given to 
bffieririg academic support 
services currently provided by 

the LRC through s^r^me alternative F 14 57 29 4.1 

arrangements . A 40 60 4.6 
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Table 4 

Cbtnrrients from 198ii-83 Faculty /Administration i^uestiohiaire 



Please list any strengths 
of the-LRC program ; 



Please list any weakness 
of the LRC program ; 



What recbinnieudation —Gan 
you offer for future 
planning of the LRC ? 



Dedicated; technically, 
very good; well-administered; 
connnitted to instilling 
personal responsibility in 
students . 



Good feedback from students; 
has helped students who would 
otherwise fail; competent 
staff. 

Good program; should be 
expanded to meet needs of 
general student population. 

Dedicated staff. 

I have worked closely with the . 
LRC during the past two years. 
They have helped a number of 
students who otherwise would 
not have succeeded in the 
traditional college environment. 



Campus wide support for 
needy students is available 
through LRC. 



Understaffsd in regard 
to the need at Mitchell; 
primarily services 
limited population — 
90% of Mitchell students 
could greatly benefit 
from what the LRC offers, 



More info should be 
disseminated . 



Can only handle a limited 
number of students. 



The major problem I have . 
seen is that many students 
with learning disabili- 
ties have oth€;r problems 

that interfere with 

learning, problems that 
the LRC is not equipped 
to deal with. They must 
learn to distinguish be- 
tween students who are 
sincerely interested in 
overcoming their problems 
and students who try to 
use the LRC as an escape 
or a crutch. 

Possible needs another 
staff member to service 
greater number of 
students. 



Educate the faculty! 
If an instructor will 
not work with the LRC, 
the LRC's task becomes 
virtually impossible, and 
» again. 
Repeated exposure to LD 
info and the underscoring 
of the benefits that will 
accrue to the instructors 
if they woul^ utilize : 
the LRC's services would 
help everyone involved. 

Perhaps expand to 
accbiiimbdate more students. 



Program be enlarged. 

i think the LRC should be 
allowed to develop slowly 
by moving in the direction 
they have already estab- 
lished. They must 
establish their own role 
as well as their own place 
on the campus by the 
function they provide. So 
far, they have dealt with 
opposi ion very well^ and 
are proving to be a valua- 
ble asset to our campus. 



The study of methods used 
by similar programs at 
the college level. 



cdhtihued 
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Table 4 
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Strengths 
. Staff 



Very professional; 
provide wide range of 
Learning Resource Services, 



Knov7ledge of those students 
helped by the program was 
forwarded to teachers early 
in the semester ; cooperation 
by personnel involved is but- 
standing. 



Weaknesses -Reconnnendat ions 

. None . Please continue this sort of 

service to Mitchell students. 
It has obvious tangible 
positive results and the current 
LRC staff is responsible for its 
success. The Director and ^ 
Learning Specialist are enthu- 
siastic, devoted, arid knowled- 
gable about Mitchell's 
special needs students. Futher- 
mbre, they provide services 
that many faculty taetnbers are 
totally unaware of and offer 
bur students support, sensitivity, 
and gentle understanding. They 

are a vital service to the 

college and should be commended 

for all they've done. The 

faculty owes them special thanks. 

. I believe the LRC to be a 

necessary part of our college 
and should continue their 
excellent work. I ^o_believe 
they should maintain a group or 
groups for the eg ationai support 
needed by LRC students. i find 

in iny classes that the LRC 

students need to vent feeling of 
fear of failure, being identified 
"Learning Disabled," etc. 

. Involve more students in the 
services provided by the 
Learning Resource Center; expand 
academic support & ?^^o^i58_^o 
meet the needs of engineering 
majors, life/marine sciences, etc. 
(Referrals for tutors in 
specific courses . ) 

Students without . Perhaps a_booklet could be 

college level prepared to inform students 

ability (below 5th who appear to have special needs 

grade reading) about the LRC' s offerings. 

should not be re- Individual teachers could 

f erred to the_ center encourage students to participate 
(or be in college). 
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Table 5 

Means and Percentage of Responses to Student Questidhhaire Items 1-13: 

All Students (N-18) 



SURVEY iTEMS 



Response Percentage * 
SD g U A SA 



1 
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1. 



3. 



4. 



The LRC is a good source of 
irifonnatibri and assistance on 
academic matters. 

The LRC has of f ered_ me help in 
improving my study habits. 

LRC staff are available to discuss 
a student's learning problems at 
times which are conveshient. 

In my sessions with the Learning 
Specialist, i understood what skills 
were being worked on. 

Materials used in the LRC are helptul 
to me in developing skills i 



The atmosphere in the LRC is a good 
one for working with another person. 

I understand and know how to apply 
the skills I practice in the LRC 
to the courses I am taking. 

It is appropriate for the LRC staff 
to discuss a student's academic problem 
directly with any of the student's 
instructors. 



ii 



9. 



The LRC is an important resource to 
Mitchell College students. 



12 44 44 

6 56 32 

6 50 44 

17 56 27 

33 33 28 

22 39 33 

11 61 28 

33 33 23 

11 33 56 



4.3 



4.2 



4.4 



4.1 



3.8 



3.9 



4.2 



3.7 



4.4 



continued 



* SD«Strongly Disagree; D-Disagree; U»Uncertain; A»Agree; SA»Strongly Agree 
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Table 5 



Response Percentage* 
SD D U A SA 



SURVEY ITEMS 



10. Students who consistently fail to 
keep appointments scheduled, with 
LRC staff should no longer be 
eligible to receive tutoring in 

subjects. -6 39 17 38 3.9 



ii. the skills I have worked on in 
the LRC are skills which have 

helped me in my course work. 22 



4.1 



12. The tutoring program provided by 

the LRC is beneficial. 6 6 6 33 49 4.2 



13. More materials which could be 
used independently should be 

available at the LRC. 11 11 22 28 28 3.5 



EKLC 



*SD=Strongiy Disagree; D«Disagree; U- Uncertain; A»Agree; SA-Strbrigly ngree 
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Table 6 

Meaiis and Percentage of Responses to Student Questionnaire Items 14-22: 
Students Working with Tutors 1982-83 (N^12) 



SURVEY ITEMS 



RESPONSE PERCENTAGE 



Never Sotne Most Always 



14 • The tutor attended the scheduled 

tutoring sessions; 23 77 3.8 



15. I understand what the objectives 

were for a tutoring session. 8 54 38 3i3 

16. The tutor had a good understanding 

of the subject matter. 8 8 31 53 3;3 



17. I understood the tutor's 

explanations. 15 31 54 3.4 

18. I felt I could talk with the tutor 
and discuss my problems iti the 

subject. 15 15 69 3.5 

19. The tutoring locations were places 

where I could cdhcehtrate. 8 46 46 3.4 

20. The tutor helped me understand my _ 

notes. 8 17 33 42 3.1 



21. if the tutor was uncertain about 

the material, he/she would try to _ __ __ _ _ 

find out more about it. 8 33 59 3.5 



22; How often did the tutoring sessions _ _ 

deal with the subject matter? 15 31 54 3.4 



\ 
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Table 7 

Co^ents from 1982-83 Student Quest ibhhaire 
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Please i±st any strengths 
of the tRC program : 



Some strengths of the 
tke program are the highly 
skilled tutors and also 
their "follow-up** on 
student's academic matters • 



Please list any weakness 
of the program : 

• Some weaknesses may 
be that sometimes it ' s 
too noisy or too busy 
for working w/someone. 



What recbmmehdati'dh can 
you offer for future 
planning of the LRC ? 

• Ask students how often 
they heed to come up , 
i,e"-i or if the heed is 
only oh a "drop-in** 
basis,. In addition^ I 
feel the LRC _has_ helped 
me V7ith my_ school work 
treiaendbusly --especially 
when it_ comes to dealing 
with_ all my instructors, 
which hasn't been easy 
for tne, but they helped 
me but,_ I am very 
grateful and appreciative 
bf all _the_ help given to 
me at the LRC. 



Helps students who have 
problems in study habits; 
gives students who need 
help an advantage in 
their classes • 



I think students whb 
haven't been_ requested 
to come to the LRC 
shbuld be allbwed to 
cbme for help as well. 



To increase the number 
bf students who come and 
tb increase the staff as 
well as the facility. 



It helps students whb 
have problems in schbbl, 
who really need help. 



Nbhe , 



None , 



Teaching good study habits ^ 
outlining chapters, and 
helping to prepare for 
tests • 



More courses could be 
put in. 



Excellent assistance to 
students . 



Lack bf time f br the 
directbr • 



More bf the same. 



That they set up a 
tutbrihg program for 
subjects other than 
English and tnath. 

After each session the 
student should show his/her 
wbrk tb the instructor. 



EKLC 
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Table 8 

Quality Point Averages for LD Students 
and Classmates 



Students Fall i982 Spring 1983 Fall 1983 



LD 

X QPA 1.9 2.0 2.1 



Classmates 

f QPA 2.0 * 2.3 



* Data not currently available , 
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Appendix A 



LEARNING SKILLS DiAGNOSTIG PACKET 



Joan M. Mceuire, Ph,b, 
Director _ _ _ 

Project Learning Disabled Students 



Susan T, Plarite, M.S: 
Learning Specialist 



This work is not published; it is produced to fulfill requirements of 
Grant //G0O81O1598 from the U.S. Education Department. It is in the 
process of distribution to a limited audience for the purpose of 
evaiaation. This work.may not be reproduced or -listributed in any ma 
without the developers' prior written consent arid authorization. 
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Learning Resource Center 

Mitchell College 

J, New London, Connecticut 06320 

The Learning Skills Diagnostic Packet was developed in part 
through grant funding provided to Mitchell College from the lUS. 
Department of Education. The overall goals of the funded project 
were: 1) to develop a model program of assistance to college students 
with identified learning disabilities (LD) , and 2^ to develop a 
continuum of support services for such LD students. Project staff, 
on the basis of brainstorming, review of literature in the area of 
learning disabilities, and direct observation of identified LD college 
students, determined that successful participation in a liberal arts 
college curriculum is related to skills in the areas of hotetaking, 
test taking, using textbooks and study habits. Learning disabled 
students must develop skills to help them organize, process, review 
arid recall information presented in class lectures. Without 
proficiency in these skills, the LD college student will in all 
probability experience greater risk of failufe. 

This packet, then, is designed to assist students in detenhiriirig 
their strengths and weaknesses in skill areas which are related to 
performance in college level courses. The materials can be administered 
to students individually or in small groups with the entire packet 
or specific skill areas selected according to the judgment of staff 
arid/or the student. Learning Resource Center (LRC) staff developed 
this packet according to a mastery model with jadgmentally determined 
standards indicating minimal levels of acc'epiabie performance for each 
goal area. It is important that students be made aware that this 



assessment procedure is aimed at hielpirig them pinpoint areas of 
deficiency which may impede their progress in college level cdursework; 
Students should be encouraged to ansv7er self-report questidnriaif es 
candidly since their av7areness of their ox^ learning process is the 
key to developing strategies for use in all courses, 
Included in the packet are the following: 

1. Goals and objectives for the skill areas of nbtetaking, 
test takings textbook use, and study habits, 

2 . Informal assessment techniques for each skill area . 

3. Diagnostic profiles for each skill area, 



Scoring 

Since there is a variety of assessment procedures included in 
this packet, instructions for scoring are provided for each goal area; 
The overall scoring format is based upon demohstra tidn df specific 
skills or self-report. Some judgment may be required by staff in 
deciding whether certain skills have been demonstrated by a student, 
particularly those skills assessed by self-report, Fdlldwup interviews 
may offer additional insight into a student's actual utilization df 
certain skills. Scores can be calculated for each skill area based 
upon the percentage of skills demonstrated by the student frdtn the 
total number of skills Identified for that skill area. Diagnostic 
profiles for the four skill areas provide lists of objectives, thiB 
assessment measure for each objective, and pre and post-test mastery 
scores. Whether a student requires skills instruction is determined 
by the score on the pretest. If minimum competency as indicated by 
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the mastery score is not demonstrated by the student, the diagnostic 
profile yields evidence of those specific objectives for which 
instruction should be planned. To determine mastery following 
instruction, additional evaluation of specific skills may be 
conducted by use of either the pretest assessment procedure (s) or 
supplementary materials selected by staff, with mastery recorded 
in the post-test column. 
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Mitchell Cdllege 

New Lbridbri, Connecticut 06320 



Learning Skills Diagnostic Packet* 



GOAL SKILL AREA OBJECTIVES ASSESSMENT ^^EASURE(S) 



l;d 


Notetaking 


.13 


Simulated class lecture 
(taped) 


2.0 


Test Taking 2.1-2, 


.16 


Test Taking fectmiques 


3:6 


Textbook Reading 3.1-3, 


.21 


Selection from textbook 
for skills application 

Comprehension questions 
based upon selection 

Student questionnaire 


4.0 


Study Habits 4.i-4, 


.16 


Study Habits Checklist 
(SRA) 

Student Profile Graph 
Course Analysis Sheet 
Grade Review Sheet 


*The 


contents of this packet were 


developed 


in part under a grant 



from the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, 
U.S. Department of Education.. However^ those contents do hot 
necessarily represent the policy of that agency, and the reader 
should not assume endorsement by the Federal Government. 



Leafriirig Resource Center 

Mitchell College 

New Ldriddri , Cdririecticut 06320 



l._0 GOM:: TO IMPROVE SKILLS IN NOTETAKING 

The student will: 

l.L bring the correct notebook and at least two pc?ns /penc 1 Is to class. 

L.2 ■ preview the tbpic(s) Lr. the course text arid /or additional 
references prior to class. 

1;3 write the date of the lecture. 

1.4 list any ass i>:;nments or activities stated by the instructor. 

!.3 list the nuiin toptc(s) of the lecture. 

1.6 differentiate main ideas from digressions: 

1.7 recognize examples given to illustrate main ideas. 

1.8 distinguish facts and opinions. 

1.9 recognl'^e clue or signal words in a lecture. 

I . 10 use a system of abbrevi^■:tions while taking notes. 

I. I I copy information from visual aides used in class. 

1.12 use an outline format for taking or revising notes. 

1.13 list kev vocabulary from a lecture arid correct defiriition?" for 
each term. 
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CO AL AREA: NOT ETAKINC (i.Qj 

iHSGSsment- Procedcire ; Simulated class hectare for notetaking 

i n St ructions for Developing Simulated Lecture 

Stn^-^f should select a topic which is representative of Lhe level 
of instruction in a course from the college curriculum. This topic 
can be identified in a variety of ways: 1) use of a course syllabus 
with topics and references for class lectures; 2) review of chapter 
material from a text Used in a course at the college; or 3) suggescions 
fr{^m facility regarding notes from specific courses; LRC staff 
selected the topic "Learning Disabilities: Historical Perspective, 
Definition, Characteristics and incidence,'* Notes were developed from 
a text and a iecture of approximately thirty minutes was recorded by 
a staff member based upon these notes. 

This activity can be administered individually or in small 
:^roups. Students should be asked to come prepared as they would for 
class (assessment measure for Objective 1; . t ) . Prior to beginning the 
taped lecture, idontify for the student (s) the topic of the lecture and 
ask them to write down any vocabulary or information which comes to 
mind regarding that topic (assessment measure for Objective 1.2). 
Students should then be informed that they are to take notes exactly 
as they would in class. If it is possible to include visually presented 
information as part of the I'^cture (for example, illustration of a 
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concept by means of a figure drawn upon a blackboard in the room prior 
to the simulated lecture), demdristratibri of Objective 1.11 can be 
determined. Following conclusion of the taped lecture, notes should be 
collected with students asked to write dbwri on a separate sheet key 
vocabulary they can recall from the lecture. 
Scoring 

Each student's notes should be evaluated Using this checklist on 
the diagnostic profile sheet. Staff should independently determine 
whether the student's notes indicate that specific skills have been demon- 
strated, if there is disagreement among raters, the rationale for each 
rating should be discussed and a consensus reached. Scoring should be 
recorded using a checkmark in the pretest column for those objectives 
successfully demonstrated by the student. It is also feasible to validate 
mastery of these skills by asking the student to bring in a notebook for a 
course s/he is taking and reviewing these notes for the skills listed. 
Objectives 1.1 - 1.2 should be evaluated prior to the actual simulated 
lecture as described in the instructions. The pretest mastery score is 
indicated in the box on the diagnostic profile. 
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Name: 
Date: 



OBJECTIVE 



i;t Attend class with materials. 



i;2 Preview topic prior r.o lecture. 

1,3 Record date of lecture. 

I. A List any assignments or activities 
stated by instructor. 

1.5 List main topic(s). 

1.6 Differentiate main ideas from 
digressions. 

1.7 Recognize examples of main idea. 
I .'8 Distinguish facts and opinions. 

1.9 Recognize clue or signal words in 
lecture. 

1.10 Use abbrevations in notetaking. 

1.11 Copy information from visual aides. 

1.12 Use outline format for notes. 

1.13 List and define key vocabulary. 



GOAL AREA: NOTETAKING (l;d) 



ERIC 



ASSESSMENT MEASURE 



Staff bbservatibh 
Student's notes 
Student's notes 

Student's notes 
Student's notes 

Student's notes 
Student's notes 
Student's notes 

Student's notes 
Student's notes 
Student's notes 



Student's notes 



Student's notes 



PRETEST 
MASTERY 



POST-TEST 
_ _HASTERY 



Score: 



/1 3 



m 



Mastery Score: 9 /13 or 
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Mastery demonstrated? 
Yes No 



Leartiin ^g— Resou rce Center 



Mitchell College 

New London, Connecticut 06320 



2.0 GOAL: TO IMPROVE SKILLS IN TEST TAKING 


The student will: 

2.1 develop a written list of information to be covered on a test. 

2.2 write her/hi,s name legibly on the test. 

2.3 write down on scrap paper any information to be recalled by 
mnemonics or other memory devices prior to reading any question 
on a test. 

2.4 analyze a test before beginning it for types of questions, 
point values, ease/difficulty of questions. 

2.5 develop a logical order by which test questions will be answered. 

2.6 estimate the amount of time s/he needs to answer each question. 

2.7 identify clue words which are helpful in answering test 
questions. 

2.8 follow directions in answering test questions. 

2.9 develop a monitoring system to quickly identify questions which 
have and have not been answered. 

2.10 proofread answers to check for careless mistakes ahd/br omissions. 

2.11 clarify test questions wh::ch are unclear through the instructor 
or proctor. 

2.12 attend to the legibility of her/his handwriting. 

2.13 understand negation as it affects test questions. 

2.14 know vdcabulary words used in essay questions and their definitions. 

2.15 understand different scoring procedures used for objective tests. 

2.16 analyze tests aftev they are returned. 
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OQAI^ AREA: TEST TAKING (2,D) 

Ass^sment Procedure : Test Taking Techniques 

Xast^ructions for Assessment and Scoring 

Each student should be given the assessment packet titled 
"Test Taking Techniques." There are five parts of this assessment 
procedure and the answer key follows Part V. The parts are as 







follows: 




2, 


14 


Part I: 


Matching Vocabulary and Definitions 


2. 


7 


Part II: 


Identifying €lue Words 


2, 


15 


Part III: 


Scoring Procedures for Objective Tests 






Part IV: 


Mechanics of Test Taking 


2, 


13 


Part V: 


Negation in test Items 



Parts I, II, III, and V each relate to one specific objective 
whose number is cross referenced in the margin to the left of the 
title* Scoring is based upon the number correct out of the total 
number of items. Mastery scorer for Parts I, II, III arid V are 
iridicated in the box following the last test item of each part. If the 
student demonstrated mastery, a checkmark is placed iri the pretest 
cblurari on the diagnostic profile next to the objective. 

Part IV consists of ten True/False items ^ each of which 
corresponds to one objective as indicated by the objective number. 
For each mastered Item on Part iV, a checkmark should be placed in 
the appropriate coliann on the diagnostic profile. 

The pretest mastery score for the entire goal area is indicated 
iri the box on the diagnostic profile. 
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Test Taking Techtiiqu es^ 

Name: 



Date: 



Part I. - Matchi ng Vocabulary Words and Deflnltioa ^ 

Put the huKiber of the phrase In Cbluinri B next to the vocabulary word 

ih cbluinn A which it best describes. Use each phrase in Column B 
only one time. 



Cblumh A Col^Higl— B 

Relate. - 1. To provide details arid explairt pros arid 

cons. 

Compare __ 

2. To talk about sbmethirig; tb tiell how 
Summarize arid why sbmethirig happeried. 

Illustrate 3. Tb list gbbd arid bad pbirits. 

Outline 4. Tbbrgariize irifbrmatibri accdrdirig to 

mairi ideas arid suppbrtirig details. 

Contrast 

5. Tb present the mairi pbirits only in 
Enumerate writteri form. 



Discuss 6. Tb cbmpare by ^hbwirig differerices. 

Criticize 7. Tb shbw the cbririectibris betweieri tilings. 

Explairi 8. Tb explairi arid make clear by using 

cbricrete examples, cbmparisdris, or 
arialbgj.es. 

9. To riame arid list the ihairi ideas drie 
by brie. 



10. Tb discuss similarities arid differences. 



Scbre: /lO 



Mastery Scbre: 8/10 br 80% 



Mastery Demonstrated? 
Yes No 
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2.7 Part li, identifying Clue Words 

Below are ten statements taken from True/False questions in different 
subjects. In each of the following statements, identify and circle 
the clue wbrd(s) which would help you answer the question. 

A. Conflict between age and youth is inevitable in our modern culture. 

B. Mental disorder is more likely to appear in adolescence than in 
childhood or bid age. 

C. In the U.S. no one wants to live with bid pebple. 

D. Psychologists are interested bnly in develbping thebries of human 
behavior. 

E. Every human being fbllbws the same stages bf intellectual development 

F. All barking dogs bite. 

G. Neurotic behavibr is bften learned in childhbbd; 

H. Marijuana never leads tb drug addictibn. 

I. Aggressive pebple are usually frustrated. 

J. Inability to perceive reality may be a characteristic of 
schizophrenia. 

Scbre: /lO 

Mastery Scbre: 8/10 br 80% 

Mastery Deraohstf at ed? 
Yes No 
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15 Part Scoring Proce<iAir^s^(>r— Qbj-&€r 



Read each of the f pirowihg_test itlstinictidns . In the blank at the 

right, insert the letter of the statement listed below which best 

siinmiarizes what you should do in answering the questions on that testi 



a) Guess at the answer. 

b) Leave blank an item you do hot know. 

c) Eliminate answers which are clearly incorrect to narrow 
down possible choices. 



1. In this True/False test^ your score will be the number correct 

but of the total number of questions. 



2. This is a multiple choice exam. Answer all questions. Your 

final score will be the number correct minus the number wrong. 



3. This is a 200 item True /False exam. You haviB thirty minutes to 

work on this test. Mark statements T (truiB) or F (false) in 
the answer spaces given. _ You are not expected to finish all 
items in the time allowed. 



4. For questions in this multiple__chdice section, choose the answer 

that is most nearly correct. Your final score will be the 
nmnber answered correctly. 



Score: /4 



Mastery Score: 3/4 or 75% 



Mastery Demonstrated? 
Yes No 
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Part IV. Mechanics of Test Taking 

Below are statements describing approaches used by students iri preparing 
for and taking tests. If you agree with the student's approach, 
place a in the blank spac_e_ at_ the right of each stateiherit . If you 

disagree i place a in the blank space. 



3b j . 2.10 1. Jim is always careful to read what he has put down for an answer to 

a test question immediately after writing it so he can feel cbnfidient 
in turning in his test as soon as he finishes answering the last 
question. 



Db j . 2.9 2. Ellen's tests often look cdhfusihg to her friends since there are 

circles around the numbers of some test questions but riot bthiers. 



Dbj . 2.3 3. Ann uses sentences and pictures which she has invented to help her 

r^ember information for a test. Before starting her firial exam iri 

Biology, she took ten minutes to write these sentences arid pictures 

on scrap paper without even looking at the test questibris first. 



3bj . 2.1 4. in Bill's final exam in Psychology, there was a.prpctbr whb is a 

math instructor Bill had never seen, before. _ Bill ariswered a 
question which he found confusing without _ speaking tb the prpctbr 
because he was certain the proctor wouldn't be able tb clarify thiB 
ques tion. 




)bj. 2.5 5. Mary has developed a good system for takirig tests: she begiris with 

Question ffl and proceeds iri order as far as she cari iri the time 
allowed. This guarantees her that she won't skip over ariy questibris 
on the test. 



)b j . 2.12 6. Peter realizes that his handwriting often becbmes hard tb read when 

he is trying to complete a test in a giveri amount of time. He kribws 
that teachers have read many tests before so he is certain that Mr. 
Jones will have no trouble reading his paper. 
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bb j . 2; 4 7. Sae knows that objective questions are harder for her to answer 

than essay questions- Even though the objective qaestions on her 
American History final were worth more points than the essays, she 
did the essay questions first and knew how much time she spent on 
them. 



Obj. 2.6 8. Jack did not have time to finish his English exam but he felt it 

was better to do a very thorough job on those questions he answered 
than to worry about getting them all done. 



Obj. 2.1 9. Erik worked very hard to get ready for his Sociology test. He 

reread every assignment from the textbook because he was sure that 
all the material was important to know. 



'1 
I 



2.16 9. Kris always keeps tests which are returned by her teachers. In fact, 

she has a list of what types of questions were asked in every test 
by every teacher. 



Scoring ^ ; For each correct item^ 
place a check mark on 
the diagnostic profile 
for the specific 
objective. 
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13 Part V> Negation in Test items 

True /False 

Answer ail questions. Place a (^5 next to True statements and a (-) 
next to False statements. 

!• Alcoholism is a condition that is not incurable, 

2. Carbon monoxide is a gas which is not nontoxic, . 

3. A shy person is a person who is not uninhibited. ^ 

4. Most good students are not unprepared for a test. 

5. According to the law, drinking and driving are 

usually not unacceptable, 



Score: /5. 



Mastery Score: 4/5 or 80% 



Mastery Demonstrated? 
Yes No 
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Test Taking— Techntqaes — Answer Key 
Part I : Vocabulary (Objective 2.14) 

7- Relate 
10-Cotrtpare 

5- Suinmarize 

8- Illustrate 
^'-Outline 

6- Cdntrast 

9- Enuinerate 

1- Discuss 
3-Criticize 

2- Explain 

Score: /lb 



Mastery Score: 8/10 or 80% 



Fart 11: Identifying Clue Words (Objective 2.7) 



F. all 
Go often 
H. never 

usually 
J. may 

Score: /lO 



Mastery Score: 8/10 or 80% 



Part III : Scoring Procedures for Objective Tests (Objective 2.15) 

1. a 

2. b 

3. b 

4. c 

Score: /4 



Mastery Score: 3/4 or 75% 



A. inevitable 

B. more xikeiy 
0. no one 

D. only 

E. every 



continued . . . 
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Test Taking ^Teclmlques— Answer Key, continued : 



Pa rt IV . Mechanics of Test Taking 

it em and Correct Respon se Objective Mastery 

1. - (Disagree) 2.10 

2. + (Agree) 2.9 

3. + (Agree) 2.3 

4. - (Disagree) 2.11 

5. - (Disagree) 2.5 

6. - (Disagree) 2.12 

7. + (Agree) 2.4 

8. - (Disagree) 2.6 

9. - (Disagree) 2.1 

10. + (Agree) 2.16 

Part V . Negation in Test Items (Objective 2.13) 

1. - (False) 

2. + (True) 

3. + (True) 

4. + (True) 

5. - (False) 

Score: /5 



Mastery Score: 4/5 or 86% 
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Dlagndst -fe^ro file 



ime: 



ite: 



GOAL AREA: TEST TAKING (2.0) 



1 Develop list of material to be tested. 

2 Write name legibly on test. 

3 Write information for recall on scrap paper. 

4 Analyze test prior to beginning. 

5 Develop order for answering questions. 

6 Estimate time for answering questions. 

7 identify clue words In questions. 

8 Follow test directions. 

9 Develop mdnltorlrig system for answering 
questldnis. 

LO Proofread answers. 

LI Clarify unclear test questions. 

L2 Write answers legibly. 

L3 Understand negation in test questions. 

■4 Know vocabulary used in e.^say questions. 

.5 Understand scoring of objective tests. 

6 Analyze tests after their return. 



ASSESSMENT MEASURE 



PRETESx 
MASTERY 



POST-TEST 
MASTERY 



Part TV 
All parts of test. 
Part IV 03) 
Part IV (j?7) 
Part IV (f5) 
Part IV (^^8) 
Part it (10 items) 
Directions for P.I-V 
Part IV (#2) 

Part IV Ul) 
Part IV («) 
Part IV (j?6) 
Part V (5 itens) 
Part I (IG items) 
Part III (4 items) 
Part IV 



Score: 



4-U 



Mastery Score: 10/16 or 63% 



Mastery Demonstrated? 
Yes No 
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L earning Resource Center 

Mitchell College 

New London, Cdnnecticut 06320 



3.0 GOAL: TO IMPROVE SKILLS IN READING TEXTBOOKS 
The student will: 

3.1 recognize individual needs pertaining to her/his ability 
to attend while reading textbooks. 

3.2 recognize personal characteristics of reading such as rate, 
word~fbr-word readings subvbcalizatibhs j lip movement, etc. 

3.3 establish a purpose for reading the assigned material. 

3.4 read assigned material prior to class. 

3.5 " analyze the table of contents of the textbbbfe. 

3.6 read the preface of the textbook. 

3.7 preview the material prior to reading it. 

3.8 read the chapter surathary first. 

3.9 interpret visual aides cbntained in the chapter. 

3.10 generate questions to be answered while reading. 

3.11 recognize main ideas and supporting ihfbrinatibh. 

3.12 discriminate information to be underlined or highlighted. 

3.13 establish a system for underlining such as first reading a 
paragraph, then highlighting key ihformatibn upbh rereading. 

3.14 make use of margins for notations. 

3.15 comprehend what is read. 

3.16 recognize key vocabulary contained in a chapter. 

3.17 utilize the glossary, if provided, to obtain defihitibris fbr 
key vocabulary. 

3.18 review the chapter by recalling information presented. 

3.19 identify the method by which the index is organized (subject; 
author; combined) . 

3i20 lotow Che purpose of a reference list contained in a textbbbk. 
3.21 understand the way in which the appendix of a text ±s organized. 



GOAL AREA ; TEXTBOOK READING (3.0) 

AssessTneht Procedures : Textbook passage 

Comprehehsibh check 
Student questibhriaire 



Ihstructipns for Selecting Textbook Passage 

The purpose of this activity is to analyze the skills dembnstrat 
by the student in reading a selection taken from a cbllege level 
textbook, "^he selection should include the follbwihg cbpied parts: 

i. cover sheet with directions (included) 

2- preface from the text 

3, table of contents 

4, passage (be sure this includes a chapter sxiimhary) 

5, parts of the appendix, glossary^ and index. 

Students should be instructed to read all the material in the 
packet exactly as they would if it were a reading assignment for a 
course. Underlining main ideas and making marginal hbtatibhs shbuld be 
completed on the actual sample materials. When this activity is 
completed, the packet should be returned to the staff and students 
should be given Parts i-Iil of the assessment packet. The Student 
Questionnaire can be completed by the student at this or another time. 

Scar j:n^ the Passage 

The selection given to the student jEor actual notations shbuld 
be evaluated by staff for Objectives 3.11, 3.12 and 3.14. If staff 
agree that the student has demonstrated mastery of one or all of these 
objectives, a checkmark should be scored on the diagnostic prbfile. 
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Develbpmeht and Scbrihg of Parts I-III 

Part i: Comprehension Check (five multiple choice items) 
15 This section should be developed from the passage selected 

and questions should focus on assessing the student's knowledge and 
understanding of specific information within the selected passage. 
Listed below are the types of comprehension questions included in the 
five item multiple choice test used by the LRC: 

1. Ma'^.n idea: main point (s) of the passage. 

2. Detail: specific kinds of information about the main 

idea. 

3. Inference: answers not entirely found in the select ion ^ 

requiring comparison or prediction. 

4. Vocabulary: ability to derive the meaning of a word from 

context. 

The student's score should be judged according to the mastery score 
indicated below and a checkmark placed on the diagnostic profile if 
mastery ts demons trated- 

Mastery Score: 4/5 or 80% 



Part II. Short Answer 
18 Students should be instructed to write a short paragraph which 

summarizes what can be recalled from the textbook passage. Staff 
should evaluate the paragraph and determine whether there is evidence 
of recall from the passage. If the student demonstrates mastery, this 
should be recorded by a checkmark on the diagnostic profile. 
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Part tit. Information About Textbook Packet 

This assessment procedure is included in this packet and 
can be used with any selected passage which is developed according to 
the directions for Part I. 

Part III consists of eight True/False items, each of which 
corresponds to one objective as indicated by the objective number. 
For each mastered item on Part III, a checkmark should be placed in the 
appropriate column on the diagnostic profile. 

Student Quest iohhaire for Effective Textbook Reading 

Students should be encour-^.ged to complete this section honestly 
after careful consideration of each item which is cross-referenced 
on the questionnaire with the appropriate objective from the 
diagnostic profile. Ahsvers which reflect mastery are listed on the 
Answer Key. If the student's response corresponds to these answers, 
a checteirk for mastery should be entered on the diagnostic profile 
for the appropriate objective. 

The pretest mastery score for the entire goal area is indicated 
in the box on the diagnostic profile. 
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SAMPLE 



EFFECTIVE TEXTBOOK READING 



Ihtrdductidri arid Directions to Textbook Passage 



Name : 



Date: 



This, packet, consists of various sections taken from a college 



textbook. The Psychology of Beln;^ Human by Elton B_. McNeil. This 
text is coinmorily used in iritrdductdry cdllege Psychology courses. 



You are to read all.the material in the packet as thdugh it 
were a reading assignment for a Psychdldgy course. Prdceed exactly 
as you would if you were actually dding this for an assignment. 
Underline or highlight all main ideas and supporting details. You 
roay make marginal notations if you wish. 



When you have completed this activity^ please return it to the 



instructor. 




Part III. IhfbtThatlon.nfij>€^t- Textbb 
I Below are statements which pertain to the packet you just read; 

■ Place a T in the blank space for those items you believe to be 

true; place an F in the space for those items you believe are false; 

i3bj . 3.8 1. In this selection, the chapter summary is written in numerical 

order. 

Obj .3.5 2. The table of contents cbritairis a brief paragraph describing 

each chapter. 

. 3.6 3. According to the preface, the author includes specific topics in 

each chapter which are set apart from the text in boxes. 

0b j . 3,9 4. There are no visual aids included in this textbook selection. 



0b j : 3.19 5. Page references are contained for both subjects and authors in 

the index of this book. 

bb j . 3.17 6. The pronunciation of words is indicated in this glossary. 



bfcji . 3.2b 7. This particular textbook does not contain a reference list. 



bb j . 3.21 8. It is not possible to determine how the appendix of this text 

_ is organized. 

I 
I 
I 
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EFFECTIVE TEXTBOOK READING 



Student Questionnaire 

Name : Date : 

Objective Yes No 



i; Are you aware of your characteristics 
of reading such as rate, sub- 

vocaiization or lip movement? 3.2 

2. Do you generally have trouble 
remembering what you have read? 3. 18 

3. Have you ever established a method 

for learning new vocabulary? 3.16 

4. Does your mind wander to other 

things while you are reading? 3.1 

5. Are your reading assignments 

completed before the class meets? 3.4 

6. Do you establish a purpose for 

reading before you begin? 3.3 

7. When you first look through a 

textbook, do you read the preface? 3,6 

8. Do you start reading an assignment 
by going to the first P^ge of the 
assignment and beginning there? 3,7 

9. Do you ask yourself questions about 

the material before reading it? 3.10 

10. Do you underline important 
information as you are reading it 

for the .*:irst time? 3.13 

11. Do you write in the margins of 

your textbook? 3. 14 
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Xextbook Reading: Answer 1 .y 



3^4^-1: Comprehension Check 



See previous section. 
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Part II: Short Answer 

See previous section. 

^ art^I-I : Information about Textbook Packet 

Xtam^^nd -Correct Response b:iective Mastery 



l-True 


3.8 


2=False 


3.5 


3-True 


3.6 


4-False 


3.9 


5-Ti. vie 


3.19 


6-False 


3.17 


7-False 


3. 2D 


8-True 


3.21 



Student Questiohhalre 
Item and Correct Response - Objective _ - Mastery 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



Yes 


3.2 


No 


3.18 


Yes 


3.16 


No 


3.1 


Yes 


3.4 


Yes 


3.3 


Yes 


3.6 


No 


3.7 


Yes 


3.10 


No 


3; 13 


Yes 


3.14 
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Diagnostic Prcfjje 



line: 



ite: 



OBJECTIVE 



Attend to reading. 

Recognize rate of reading qnd other 
characteristics. 



Establish reading purpose. 
Read assignments prior to class. 
Analyze table of cbriterits. 
Read preface. 



7 Preview material to be read 

B Read chapter soramary first. 

? Understand visual aides. 

LO Generate questions to be answered. 

[1 Recognize main and supporting ideas. 

t2 Discriminate informatidri for 
highlight ing. 

3 Use a system-for highlighting. 

4 Use margins for ribtatibri. 

5 Comprehend what is read, 

6 Recognize key vocabulary. 

7 Utilize glossary. 



Questionnaire (//8) 
Part III (^fl) 
Part ill (H) 
Questionnaire (j5f9) 
Textbook passage 

Textbook passage 

Questionnaire (#10) 

Textbook passage; 
Questionnaire (#11) 

Cbmpreherisibri Check 

Questionnaire (#3) 

Part III (K) 



GOA L AREA: TEXTBOOK READING (3.0) 



ASSESSMENT MEASURE 



Questionnaire (?4) 

Questionnaire (ill) 

Questionnaire (#6) 

Quest ibrinaire (115) 

Part III U2) 

Part III (f3); _ 
Quest ibrinaire W> 



PRETEST 
rmSTERY 



POST-TEST 
MASTERY 



continued , . . 
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Ufefto^Xg^fcifile^ Textbook Reading, Contlnged: 



OBJECTIVE ASSESSMENT MEASURE POST-TEST 
MASTERY MASTERY 



Reviej? chapter by recalling 

information. Part II 

Understand organization of index. Part III (//5) 

Know purpoise of reference list. Part ill (//7) 

Understand organization of appendix. Part III (itS) 



Score; /21 /21 

% % 



Mastery Score: 11/21 or 52% 

Mastery Demonstrated? 
Ye.H No 
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Learning Resource Center 

Mitchell College 

New London, Connecticut 06320 

I 4.0 GOAL: TO IMPROVE STUDY HABltS 

1 ~ 



The student will: 

4.1 understand previewing techniques. 

4.2 aecDihe aware of factors which relate to effiBctive reading for 
ruurses. 

4.3 recognize the importance of ndtetaking while reading- 

4.4 leain techniques which are helpful for riBmembering information. 

4.5 know steps involved in writing papers/ reports. 

4.6 review the process of ndtetaking in class. 

4.7 learn techniques for studying for tests. 

4.8 identify strategies for taking tests. 

4.9 recognize factors involved iti planning study time. 

4.10 review factors which should be cbnsidiBred when planning how and 
where to study. 

4.11 know the objectives for each course biBing taken. 

4.12 understand the. process by which grades aire determined in each 
course s/he is taking. 

4.13 know the office location and office hours of each instructor. 

4.14 identify ways to earn extra credit in a course. 

4.15 underst-^hd how to receive extra help in a course. 

4.16 maintain a written record of assignments, tests, and grades: 
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GOAL AREA; - STOD Y HABITS 

Asse^ismerit P rdcedure : Study Habits Checklist ; Student Prof ile Graph; 

Course Analysis Sheet; Grade Review Sheet 

Instruction^ for Administration atid Scoring g j Study- Habits Checklist (SHC) 

Each student should be encouraged to respond realistically and 
honestly on the SHC (SRA, 1967)/ To obtain scores for the ten"^ subsections 
of the SHC which correspond to Objectives 4.1-4.10, the LRC uses a 
Likert-type scale, based upon this weighting system: 

5 = Almost always 

4 = More than half of the time 

3 = About half of the time 

2 = Less than half of the time 

1 = Almost never 
Mean scores (MS) are calculated for each seoiion of the SHC 
according to the following fbrtniila: 

Total of weightiBd responses 

MS = : — - — ; — ■ ■ 

Total # of itiBms in section 

Mean scbtiBs for the ten sections are then plotted on the Study 
Habits Profile. This provides the student with a graphic overview of 
study habits. LRC staff has set the Tnas::ery score for each section at 
four (more than half of the time). This level is indicated by a solid 
heavy line on the Study Habits Profile so that the student can quickly 
identify those areas in which s/he may need to improve. 

Mastery of Objectives 4.1-4.10 should be indicated on the 
diagnostic profile by a checkmark according to the following score: 
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^lastery Score: x 4 or above 



Instructions for Administration and Scoring of Course Analysis Sheet and_ 
Grade (GFA) Review Sheet 

Scudents should be given a course analysis sheet and grade review 
sheet for each course being taken or only that course In which difficulty 
is being exper J.enced. 

Mastery for Objectives 4.11-4.16 Is demonstrated if the student 
can correctly complete each item on the sheets. In some instances 
(Gbjective 4.11, for example), It may be helpful for the staff to have 
available course syllabi for cross referencing student responses. 
Mastery should be indicated on the diagnostic profile by a checkmark. 

Mastery for the entire goal area is stated as follows on the 
diagnostic profile: 

Mastery Score: 11/16 or 69% 
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StQdy Habits Checkitst 



SebRiNG: 5 = Almost always 

4 = More than half of the time 

3 =^ About half of the time 

2 = Less than half of the time 

i = Almost never 



Obiectlve Nomber 


Mean Score 




4.1 


Previewing (items 1-2) 






4;2 


Reading (items 3-7) 






4; 3 


Notetaking While Reading (Items 8 


-9) 




4;4 


Remembering (items 10-14) 






4;5 


Report Writing (items 15-18) 






4;6 


Listening and Taking 'Zlass Notes 


(items 19-21) 




4; 7 


Preparing for Examinations (items 


22-25) 




4.8 


Taking Examinations (items 26-29) 






4.9 


Planning Time (items 30-32) 






4.10 


Arranging Physical Setting (items 


33-37) 





STUDENT PROFILE GRAPH 



Almost 
always 



More than 
half of 
the time 



About halt 
of rhe 3 
tlir 
RE 



Less than 
half of 
thti time 



Almost 
never ^' 



4.1 

Previewing 



4.2 

Reading 



4.3 

Notetaking 



4.4 

Recall 



4.5 

Report 
Writing 



4.6 
Class 
Notes 



4;7 
Exam Prep 



4.8 
Taking 
Exams 



4.9 
Planning 
Time 



4.10 
Physical 
Setting 



OBJECTIVE NUMBER 
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COURSE ANALYSIS SHEET 



Name of Cdurs a. ; 

Catalogue Number of Cdufse : 

Instructor s Office : 

-I nsz r uc t o 0 f f i ce-4IbAir s : 

The bbiecLives for this course are: 



My grade in this cbu»-:;e will be based bri: 



SoTTie teachers asL , ^ ^ weight or percentage tb_ thbse items ybu 

listed in #7. For example^ a midterm exam might cburit _ f or 40% 

of your final grade.. Ask your teacher if s/he uses this system. 

If s/he dbeSi gb back to if! and write down the percent next to 
each item. 

I can receive extra help in this course by doing the fbllbwing: 
Fbr extra credit in this course I can do the fbllbwing: 
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STUDENT GRADE RECORD 



Semester : 
Course: 



WEEK 



DATES 



HOURLY 
EXAMS 



__MIS_C_^ 
ASSIGNMENTS 



MID-TERM 



FINAL 
EXAM 



WEIGHT 



T 



Estimated 
G.P.A. 



Estimated 
G.P.A. 



Estimated 
G.P.A. 



7g 



G.V. A. CHART 





1 . — — 

! WEEK STUDENT INSTRUCTOR 

1 













■ 




_^ — _— 

- • 









- 
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;nbstic Profile 



Name : 
Date: 



4.1 Understand previewing techniques. SHC (Is 1-2) 

4;2 Know factors affecting textbobic 
reading. 

^.'i Review note taking while reading. 
4; 4 Learil iiieiiibry techniques for recall. 
4.5 Know steps in writing papers. 



SHC (fa 3-7) 

SHC {k 8-9) 

SHC (fs lD-14) 

SHC (Is 15-18) 

SHC Us 19-21) 



4.6 Review nbtetalcihg in class. 

4.7 Learn techniques for studying for tests. SHC {Is 22-25) 

4.8 Identify test taking strategies. SHC (Is 26-29) 



4.9 Recognize factors In planning study 
time. 

':-10 Understand factors such as where, 
when and how to study. 

4.11 Know course objectives. 

M2 ijiow how grades are determined. 

4:13 Kn'^w office location and hours for 
each instructor. 

4. 14 Identify ways to earn extra course 
credit. 

4.15 Determine how to receive c:;;lra help 

4.16 Maintain written record of grades and 
assignments. 



GOAL AREA: STUDY HABITS (4.0) 



OBJECTIVE 


ASSESSMENT HEASURE 


PRETEST 


POST:TEST 






MASTERY 


- Mii.STERY 



SHC (fs 30-32) 

SHC (Is 33-37) 

Course analysis sheet (}6) 

Course analysis sheet (Is 7-8) 

Course analysis sheet (Is 4-5) 

Coarse analysis sheet (llO) 

Course analysis sheet (19) 



Grade review sheet 
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Score: /16 /16 
% I 



Mastery Score: 11/16 or B9% 



Mastery Demonstrated? 
Yes No 



Name: 



teaming Resource Center 

Mitchell CQllege 

Ne« London, Connecticut 06320 



Learning Skills Student Profile 



GOAL SRILLAREA PRETEST POST TEST 



DATE SCORE MASTERY (M),' Date Score Mastery (M)/ 
Non-Mastery (1)* Non-M:astery- {m\ 

l.O Notetaking 

2;0 Test Taking jm 

3.0 Textbook Reading jnt 

4.0 Study Habits jm 



*Mastery levels for skill areas were set as follows: two judges independently rated each objective 
wlt^ respect to minimal proficiency necessary as evidence of competency. The final iiiastery score, 
expressed as percentage of objectivec completed satisfactorily, is interpreted as minimal competency 
for a specific skill area. 
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LEARNING RESDURCE CENTER 
Mitchell College 
New London, Connecticut 06320 





EVALUATION FORM* 




Learning Skills Diagnostic Packet 


YbUr ieedback regarding this packet and its usefulness is importan t . 
It would be appreciated if this form could be completed and 
returned to the above address. 


Cheek the appropriate Rescript ion : 


1. 


OBJECTIVES: 

Expl j cit 

Comprehensive 

Not clearly st at ed 

Not comprehensive enough 


2; 


CONTENT . 

Superficial 
Too detailed 
Well-balanced 
Relevant 


3. 


VOCABULARY/READING LEVEL; 

Appropriate 
Too difficult 
Tod easy 


4. 


ORGANIZATION AND CONTINUITY: 

Excel leii t 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


5. 


FORMAT : 

Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


6. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE: 

Clear 

Confusing 

Not specific enough 

7b 

• ^ over . . • 



ERIC 



7. 



eVERAct RATING 0F PAeKET: 



Excellent 

Good 

Fair 
Poor 

8. RECOMMENDED FOR USE BY OTHERS? 

Yes 

No 

9. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS AND/OR SUGGESTIONS: 



10. REVIEWED BY: 



11. COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY: 



♦Adapted from Process^ to Prxadtict (Mirkes, D.Z. & 

Harrison, G. , Eds.). Seattle, Wn.shington: University of 
Washington, 1982. 
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Appendix B 
Faculty/Administ ration Questionnaire 

Student Questionnaire 



ri 



Learning Resource Center (IBC) 



The IflC is conducting year end evaluation of various prbgrpi cbiapbnerits. It 
would 'be ^eatly appreciated if you could complete the enclosed questionnaire 
and return it to Dean Harvey's office^ Any _ additional cdmiaehts and suggestions 
will be helpful in planning for Year Two, Thank you for your cbbperatibh in 
this matter. 

Check the appropriate categoryi Full time factilty includes any person whose 
main function is to teach and who taactes at least twelve credit hours* Adiuihi- 
stration refers to ail individuais who adte not fxd.1 time faculty* 



FACULTY 



ADMINISTRATION 

i. Knowled ge of LRG Progra m 

Directions: Please check the appropriate answer based upon your familiarity 
with the LRC. 



1. I understand the function of the LRG at flitcheii 
Gdllege. 

2. There are students with learning disabilities cur- 
rently enrolled at Mitchell College who were not 
admitted into , the special learning disat)ili ties 
program provided through the LRG. 

3* The LRG can assist learning disabled students to 
get rid of their learning problem( ' . 

4. The LRC can provide tutoring for an Mitchell 
College student in a 3pec:'fic subject. 

5. Testing modifications can be provided for learn- 
ing disabled students at Mitchell College. : 

6. Learning disabled students who are accepted. into 
the LRG program have at_ least average intelligence 
cn a standardized intelligence test. 

7. The LRG has resource materials in a variety of 
skill areas which can be used by- any administra- 
tor, teacher, or student at Mitchell Gdllege. 

3. LRG staff work with students individually and 
in small groups. 
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Ifje Faculty/Administration Questionnaire (cont.) 

Ge^ega] 

♦Directioas: Read each of the foiiowj^g statements ^d ci^ the 

^P?'^P?'^^_?_'^™^®^ ^P^P^^^ '^^ "^^^ extent that you agree or ' 
disagree with each statement. 

1 = Strongly Disagree = SD 

2 = Disagree = D 

3 = Unce2rbiJ.h ^ U 
^ * Agree = A 
5 = Strongly Agree = SA 

SB- -JJ- -A- -SA 

9. Students who cannot read well enough to handle 

college level texts should not be in coKege. 12 3 4 5 



iO, The ffiG has provided services which are needed 

by some Mitchell College students. 12 3^ 



11. ?^34^S_to e^^nd some extra effort 

in organizing special material for a learning 

disabled student in my class. 12 3^5 

12 • Modifications in the manner of testing students 
should be considered for some 'Mitchell College 

students. 12 3^5 

13. I would like to learn more about leatming dis- 
abilities and would appreciate suggestions fcdr 

reading material. - 12 3^5 

14. Peer tutors available through the IBG have 
been helpful in assisting students with course 

materials. 12 3 4 3 

15 • Unless students have a full command of writing 
skills, they should riot be awarded a college 

dp'jree. 12 3^5 

(■ 

16. A reduced course load (fewer t hail 4 courses) 
is a reasonable alternative for seme resident 
students at Mitchell College who are learning 

disabled. 1 2 3 ^ 5 

♦ Some items included iri this quest iorinadre have been taken from a quest iohhaire 
developed by MSj 5Usan JCennedy» St, Joseph's College i with the assistance of 
Dr. Robert Gable, The University of Cbnriectlcut , for her doctoral dissertation. 
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LRC Facul-^.v/f^amlrtlst ration Questibhhalre (cbht*) 



SB D. 



17. AS an instructor, I vould mlcome the. challenge 

of having learning disabled students in my class, 1 2 



18. It is iinisortant that selection cf textbodcs for 
use in courses be based_upbh awareness of the 
average reading level of Mitchell College 
students. 

19. Waiving course requirements for students cannbt 
easily be justified, 

20. Mbre_ ixif ormal contacts between iflC staff and 
faculty would be beneficial in increstsing 
awareness of the goals of the pro-am. 

21. lecLrning disabled students are capable of 
^ college level worki 

22. The IR6 shiould develop small study grou|)S as 
a means to assist sttidents in understanding 
course material. 

23. i Kould rarticipate in a workshop on learning 
disabili-cies designed for college faculty. 

2^. No^ student who is performing below an eleventh 

grade level on a standardized reading test should 
be accepted at Mitchell College. 

25. dolleges, unlike high schools, cannot be ex- 
pected to meed individual needs, 

26. I world refer a student to the for academic 
difficuicies. 

27i If college students require a good deal, of 

supportive aid, they should hot be in collefre. 



28, ronferences with a student, faculty member ^ ^id 

;1C staff would provide an opportunity to discuss 
d, student's learning problem sls it effects per- 
formance in a Specific course ^ 
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IflC Facul /Adiiiinistratlon Questionnaire (cont.) 

--SD D _A SA_ 

29. I would wiliinc; t rticipate in a con- 
ference as describee -28 • 12 3^5 

30. I would rather not have to makis course modi" 
ficatibns to accommodate learning disabled 

students. 12 3^5 

31. Infbnnaticn about Hitcteli*s program for 
learriirig disabled students shbu-.d be dis- 
seminated to hig_h_ school guidance personnc^-I 

within a reasonable geographic ' rea. 12 3^5 

32. There are techniques which can be used_in teach- 
ing college courses which will assist 3^arhihg 

disabled students in their leajmi^iG. 12 3^5 

33. if the lae were not refunded by the Federal 
gbverhmenti cchsideratibn should be given to 
offering acadeniic support services ciirrehtly 

]^dvided by the £Re through some alternativo _ _ _ 

arrangementsi 12 3^5 

kn" xdditionalt cbmmentfi? axe welcbmei 

pi ^ list any strengths of the ii^e prb^ain 



Please list 5,riy weaknesses of ^,e iKG program. 



What recommendations ^an you offer for future planning of the £Re? 
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. S TUBENt QU5StiGNNA rH3 
Lea- Resource Gehxer'X&^S) 



The laC is conducting year end evaluation of 5ts program^ and your comments 
will be helpful ±n planning for future studen-.s. Please complete the f oHowing 
q.ueswion'*^ and feel free to make any comments sad recommendations i Thank you 
for helping us out vfith thi?. 

dir ection s ; read each of t^e foiio;>lng_statement^ md circle th c^ppropri- 

ate nuiuber according to the extent that you agree or disagree with 
the statement i 



i = 


Strongly Disagree 


= SD 




Disagree 


= D 


3 = 


Uncertain 


= U 




Agree 


= A 


5 = 


Strongly Agree 


= SA 



§5- -D^ -y- -SA 

1. The IflC is a good soir:.-ce of information and 12 3 4 5 
assistance on academic matters. 

2. The itc has offered me help in improving my scu^y 12 3^5 
habits. 

3» I^C staff axe available to discuss a student's 1 r ^ 5 

learning problems at times which are cdnveilier'- 
. dr stude?"ts« 

^« In ray sessions with the Learning Speci:.:li3t, I 12 3^5 

understood what skill was beiiig wbrice.l upon, 

5. Materials used in tlie LHG are helpful to rae iii 12 3^5 
developing skills, 

6. The atmosphere in the IRC is a good one f or working 12 3^5 
with another person. 

7. I understand ahd knbw how to apply the skills I 12 3^5 
practice in the LRC to the courses I am taking. . . 

8. It is appropriate for the IflC staff to discuss a 1 ^ 3 ^ 5 
student 's academic problem directly with any of the 

student 's instructors. 

9. The LRC is an important resou ce to Mitchell College 12 3^5 
students. 

10- Students who consistently fail to keep appointments 12 3^5 
scheduled with I^C staff shbrld no longer be eligible 
to receive tutorin(5 in subjects. 
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LRC Studisnt QUiestibnnairis (cent) 

Sp _D y_ A SA^ 

Hi The skills I have worked oh in the LF(C are skills 12 3 ^ 5 

which i^ve helped me in my course work, 

12. the tutoring prbgrs^m provided by the LHC is 1 2 3 i*^ 5 

beneficial, 

13» materials, which could be used independently 

should be available 'ct the LRC. 12 3^5 

COMPXE'TC FOIiOV/SlG ITEMS IF YOU HAVE WORXF ITR A TUTOR THIS SEMSS75,:. , 

Direct . ions : If you have worked with a tu-^^ this semester^ please cbriplete 
the following section by cir i;'ijig *che most appropriate number^ 

1 = Never == N 

2 = Some of the time = S 

3 = Host of the time * M 
^ = Always = A 

N S M A 

1^« Tl:^ tutor attended the scheduled tutdrjjig sessions^ 12 3^ 

15. I ^mderstdbd what the objectives were for a tutor- 12 3^ 
irig session. 

16. Tt^ tutor had a good uhderstaridirig of the subject 12 3^^ 
matter. 

17. I understood the t^^tbr's explanations. 12 3^ 

lb. felt I cbdld ta-V: wl.th the tutbr and discuss my 1 ?. 3 ^ 

problems in the sujiect, 

19 • Th® tutoring .bcatibhs were placfr'3 where I cbuld 12 3^ 

concentrate^ 

20. Th^ tutor helped me understand 3y notes. 1 2 

21. Jf the -Lutor was uncertain about the material, 12 
he/she ubuld try to find out more abbut it. 

22. How often did the tutoring sessions de<.l with the 
ject matter? 12 3^ 
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jfte student (^uestioLi^irb (cortt.) 
Any adciitional comments axe weiv omei 
ipiease list any stren^hs of the I^C program, 

please list an/ weaknesses of the I^C prdgraiii 



What recommend<rt± ;ns csii you offer for future planning of the iSC? 
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